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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE MARYLAND COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Maryland Council of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting, in conjunction with the English Section of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the Maryland State Teachers' Association, in 
the Western High School, Baltimore, on Wednesday, December 31, at 
2:30 p.m. The program had been arranged by the president of the 
Maryland Council, Dr. Henry S. West, principal of the State Normal 
School, Towson, Maryland. 

Dean Harold F. Cotterman, of the Maryland State College, read the 
first paper, on "Vocational Information and Guidance through the Eng- 
lish Department." The speaker pointed out the difference between the 
conception of vocational advice, with particular reference to placement 
or the definite selection of a vocation, and the newer term of educational 
guidance, which is primarily a system of educational experience destined 
to permit the pupil to explore, browse about, and try out, thus gaining 
some understanding of his own capacities, aptitudes, and interests. 
It is intended to point out to him the opportunities and possibilities of 
life and of education. Two new books on the subject were referred to: 
Brewer, The Vocational Guidance Movement, and Gowan and Wheatley, 
Occupations. 

Miss M. Louise Balls, of the Towson High School, presented a report 
on the revised course of study in English for Maryland high schools. 
This provides that literature shall be grouped according to pupils' 
interests about as follows: first year, the short story and narrative poem; 
second year, novel and metrical tale; third year, oration and address; 
fourth year, lyric and essay. The aims and general material in com- 
position for each year were also outlined. 

Miss M. Lucetta Sisk, of Randallstown High School, discussed 
"Vocal Training and Speech Improvement in High Schools." She 
referred to the history of the American speech movement, conducted by 
the English Council, for better articulation, pronunciation, and tone- 
production. Monotony, harshness, slovenliness, and nasality charac- 
terize the American voice, chiefly because of lack of muscular training 
in vocal organs. It is deplorable that the American high school has 
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never set up a standard of speech. Miss Sisk suggested that the Mary- 
land Council undertake a campaign in vocal training for the state. 

Miss Evelyn Gardner, of the Pocomoke High School, read the last 
paper, on "The Scope and Value of High-School Dramatics." Miss 
Gardner discussed the drama as a union of all the arts, and showed the 
sense of power which a mastery of it bestows. She gave as one aim of 
high-school dramatics the teaching of the ability to see, hear, and enjoy 
a play of real merit. Play-production need not be confined to the three- 
or four-act play; the one-act play gives opportunity for more frequent 
change of casts. A good half of the time given to Shakesperean study 
may well be given to representation of particular scenes, after which 
pupils may criticize the method of presentation. 

The members of the Maryland Council then convened for a brief 
business session. The following officers for 1920 were elected: presi- 
dent, Andrew H. Krug, Baltimore City College; vice-president, Miss 
Margaret Edmonston, Laurel High School; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
M. Lucetta Sisk, Randallstown High School. 

Andrew H. Rrug 



A CONFERENCE ON EXTENSION WORK IN ENGLISH 

At the meeting of the Extension Section of the National Council — 
the first national meeting of teachers of English primarily interested in 
extension classes — several general phases of this rapidly enlarged work 
were presented in brief addresses. Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey, of Harvard 
University, directed attention to the opportunity here of conveying 
instruction in English through subject-matter helpful in spreading right 
social ideals, with a view particularly to allaying the current unrest. 
Mrs. Clarence D. Kingsley, formerly of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, recounted certain experiences and devices used in pre- 
liminary work in Americanization. The materials for a course in 
English for American citizenship which she distributed were inspected 
with great interest. The range of extension work, it was noted, is al- 
most as comprehensive as that of all other branches of education. 

The chairman spoke of certain adaptations in college courses as 
desirable under the conditions of extension classes, with reference 
especially to presenting courses in short units and to the advantage in 
treating literature, of following the French method of explication des 
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texies. A very general discussion was held, in which Dean J. H. Ropes, 
of Harvard University, Professor Frederick H. Bair, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and others participated. No formal action was taken. 

Percy W. Long, Chairman 



SPEECH WEEK— AND AFTER 

Reports from all sides indicate that the observance of speech week 
was nation-wide, enthusiastic, and productive. In some places the date 
set proved unsatisfactory and other dates were chosen. Kansas cele- 
brated by sections under the inspiration of a proclamation from the 
governor himself. 

Parent-teacher clubs co-operated splendidly. The moving-picture 
theaters co-operated. Newsboys' associations were interested. The 
rotary clubs took hold with customary vigor. Various clubs and 
societies, such as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to English, 
sprang up. 

When a full account of the movement is available it will present a 
very interesting chapter in the history of American education. Mean- 
while suggestions as to the next steps are in order. 



THE PERIODICALS 

LATIN LOAN-WORDS 

An interesting paper on " The Pluralization of Latin Loan- Words in 
Present-Day American Speech" will be found in the Classical Journal 
for December, 1919. The author, Dr. Louise Pound, of the University 
of Nebraska, calls attention to the fact that "the tendency to rid the 
vernacular of foreign plurals by pluralizing loan-words according to the 
native method has operated since the entry of the first loan-words into 
the language." She proceeds to illustrate the principle by the use of 
materials drawn for the most part from oral sources. The following 
classes of phenomena are represented: Latin plurals used as singulars, 
the newly created double plurals, -5 plurals made from Latin singulars, 
and new Latin plurals. The article as a whole is concretely suggestive 
of the often overlooked fact that the English language is rapidly growing 
and changing. 
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CORRECTING ILLITERACY 

Under the striking title "Teaching Old Dogs New Tricks," Mr. 
C. R. Rounds, of the English department of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, discourses interestingly about his experiences with the doughboys 
in France. Mr. Rounds was one of the persons selected by the Y.M.C.A. 
for its educational work abroad. He became, therefore, familiar with 
the results of the army tests and with the work done in the A.E.F. with 
adults who had little or no command of the language. He learned, he 
says, that men want to learn and that they can learn. One-fourth to 
one-fifth of the soldiers were unable to write a letter home or to read a 
newspaper; hence there was plenty of opportunity for instruction. 
Proceeding on the basis of the experience of the army, Mr. Rounds would 
suggest the rapid development of extension classes under the direction of 
normal schools and universities so as to raise the nation rapidly from its 
present sixth-grade level of education. The article appears in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education for January. 

READING INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

A very concrete and suggestive study of the reading interests of 
junior-high-school students, by John C. Almack, of Eugene, Oregon, 
appears in the American Schoolmaster for January. After commenting 
upon the importance of books as an educative influence, the author 
states that the problem seems to be to select reading matter that will 
unify interests and needs. Such books are not to be found in the field of 
fiction alone. History, for example, will provide many volumes. In 
the attempt to gather definite data Mr. Almack put a number of specific 
questions to junior-high-school students. Three hundred and eighty- 
five pupils (218 girls and 167 boys) of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades were represented. Among the questions asked were: Of all 
the books read which do you like best? Why did you like it? In 
choosing a book to read what influenced you most, suggestions of the 
teacher or of your classmates; title of the book, appearance, place on 
the shelf, or what? Lists of books most often named are given. 
Specimen titles which lead are The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
American Hero Stories, Ben Hur, The Treasure Hunters, and One Hundred 
Years of Warfare. 

ECHOES OF SPEECH WEEK 

If one may judge by the reports which come to hand, the observance 
of Better Speech Week in November, 1919, was nation-wide and success- 
ful. One of the best accounts of what was done will be found in the 
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English Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English 
for December, 1919. We are informed that the observance in Maiden, 
for example, lay in three fields, the moving-picture theater, the press, 
and the schools. Four cities co-operated in purchasing films, and a 
specialist of one of the photoplay corporations gave his time in preparing 
two-minute films for presentation. The local papers published news 
items and editorials, and the Boston Herald supported the movement 
with a good editorial. All departments of the schools were enlisted, 
even the typewriting department, which had a lively time contest in 
writing slogans. Striking features reported from other cities include 
"displays of bugs" which went down the corridors bearing on their backs 
"vile expressions," the writing of letters by the business English classes 
to well-known firms, notes in the church announcements prepared by the 
ministers, and the display of slogans in automobiles and street cars. 
Follow-up work has been undertaken, including the formation of Better- 
English Clubs. 

A typical account at length of American Speech Week in one locality 
will be found in the High School Quarterly for January. This was pre- 
pared by Miss Mattie A. Burtchaell, of the Commercial High School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Here the well-known features of the observance 
appear, such as the use of posters, cartoons, processions, stump speaking, 
advertising, stunts, tag day, and the like. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The University of Illinois Bulletin No. p, Volume XVII, is devoted to 
the "First Annual Report of the Bureau of Educational Research." 
The report contains a full account of the projects on which the Bureau is 
engaged, together with a descriptive price list of standard tests which 
the Bureau is ready to furnish. Send twenty-five cents to the Bureau at 
Urbana, Illinois. — The Board of Education of Newark, New Jersey, has 
published a Syllabus in Language for the Elementary Schools, which was 
prepared by a committee of teachers under the chairmanship of Mr. Max 
J. Herzberg, of the Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School. The material in the syllabus is arranged by topics and is 
readily accessible through the Table of Contents and the Index. Address 
David B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools. — The Board of Education 
of the state of Virginia has issued as Bulletin No. 2, Volume II, a " Man- 
ual of the Courses of Study for the High Schools of Virginia." The 
course in English is one of the most suggestive which have so far been 
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issued. Address the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Richmond. — 
The University of the State of New York has published a new syllabus 
in English for the elementary schools and also a special bulletin on oral 
English, prepared by Mr. F. H. Bair. Address the Commissioner of 
Education, Albany, New York. — Bulletins Nos. 16 and 17 of the Board 
of Education of Chicago are devoted to "The Teaching of Reading" and 
to a "List of Required Spelling Words." — The latest issues of Type 
Studies and Lesson Plans prepared by Charles McMurry and published 
by George Peabody College for Teachers are "The New Library for 
George Peabody College" (Vol. IV, No. 3, price ten cents), and "Daniel 
Boone" (Vol. IV, No. 4, price fifteen cents). Address the author at 
Nashville, Tennessee. — Literature and Music, a manual for teachers and 
students in school and home, by J. Milnor Dorey and Louis Mohler, is 
the latest publication of the Columbia Graphophone Company. Address 
the company at the Woolworth Building, New York City. — Recent 
publications of the Bureau of Education at Washington are as follows: 
Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications, List of References on 
Teachers' Salaries, The Application of Commercial Advertising Methods 
to University Extension, The Kindergarten as an Americanizer, An Ab- 
stract of the Report on the Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, 
Modem Education in China. — Bulletins Nos. 43, 52, 37 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education bear titles as follows: "Survey of the 
Needs in the Field of Vocational Home Economics Education," "The 
Labor Audit," "Theory and Practice, Outlines of Instruction in Related 
Subjects for the Machinist's Trade." 



